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way into the court amid the thick smoke which almost pre-
vented those engaged from seeing each other. Hardly any
of the Swiss had been killed, but on the other side about a
hundred of the assailants, including twenty Marseillais and
two Brestois,1 had been killed and many wounded. Then
d'Hervilly delivered his message when he saw further fighting
was useless;2 the drums were beaten, the Swiss soldiers fell
in, and by the king's direct orders retreated slowly across the
gardens of the Tuileries. The insurgents continued firing for
some minutes after the Swiss had left the palace, and advan-
tage was taken of the favourable moment by the national
guards and the king's private friends to escape quietly by the
Pavilion de Flore to the quays.

A minute or two afterwards the people rushed into the
palace, and, finding no opposition, at once murdered, in the
most cowardly manner, a few wounded men who had been left
behind when the Swiss retreated. It may well be believed
that Westermann and his brave companions did not take part
in these murders; but the cowardly crowd, which always
accompanies a revolutionary movement, was seized with a
fury for killing every one it met. Not only were the hall-
porters murdered, but the very cooks in the kitchen were cut
to pieces. Yet these servants need not have been murdered had
they preserved their equanimity. For instance, as they rushed
through the Tuileries the mob came across the old physician
of the king, sitting quietly in his room. " Who are you ?"
they said. " The king's physician." " Are you not afraid ?"
" Why ? I have done no harm. Would anybody do harm
to those who do none ?" " Come, you are a good fellow, but
this is not the place for you. Where do you want to go ?"
" To the Luxembourg." " Comrades, let this man pass," was
the cry. " He is the king's physician, but he is not afraid.
He is a good fellow." In a similar manner the ladies of the
court, who had collected in one of the queen's rooms, received
no violence, and were told that they were pardoned by the

1  Pollio and Marcel's Sataillon d/u, 10 Aoui, pp. 354, 355.

2  Bertrand de Moleville's Memoires, ed. 1797, vol. iii. p. 52.
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